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It is marked most strongly by the technical representation of the
hair. The impression made by an Antonine portrait depended
primarily on the contrast between the shape of the face and the
luxuriant mass of waving locks. The portrait of Elagabalus still
had strands of hair plastically rounded and clearly distinguished,
But now the hair flattens down into a cap barely separated from
the face, only distinguished from it by its smoothness and colour.
The firm plastic modelling of the features gives place to a soft
modulation of the surface. We can trace a development of this
style of portraiture from Maximinus and Gordian III1 to Philip the
Arabian. The slight plastic shaping of the hair that had at first
been retained gradually disappears completely. The skull-cap of
hair is broken by chisel-marks which at first follow the lines of the
locks, though presently these too vanish. There is an attempt to
recapture, in the manner of the ancient Roman traditional portrait,
the momentary and personal element by holding and emphasizing
characteristic forms, and there is success in expressing both the
precocity in the features of the youthful Gordian and the barbarism
in Maximinus and Philip. In classical art also impressionism and
expressionism are but little apart. About the middle of the century
the portrait of Decius2 shows certain stylized mannerisms which
would have led straight on to the portrait of Probus and 'late-
classical ' art, but for the fact that this tendency was thrust aside
for several decades by a powerful reaction. But before we consider
this we must glance at some of the surviving monuments of the
first thirty years of this period.
The changes in coiffure and portraiture certainly represent a
reaction against the Antonine and Severan concepts of a portrait,
and in particular a reaction of the Roman spirit against the
Hadrianic Hellenic traditions employed for the likenesses of the
Antonine Emperors. The more homely and human character of
the new style, which renounced all display of pomp, has occasionally
led to the belief that this restrained art replaced the baroque art
of the Severan age. But we should form an entirely false picture
of our period were we to base our conclusions on portraiture alone.
Between about 225 and 230, judging from the portrait head
upon it, the great Ludovisi battle-sarcophagus was made3. To this
work the term baroque can be applied with more justification than
to any other ancient work of art, though admittedly it is a style
by no means identical with the baroque of more modern art. But
it is at the same time a work in which there appear, the complexity
and the twofold tendencies of the day. As far as its artistic
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